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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

A PARAPHRABI 01 DB. KARL BOSINESANZ'S " PEDAOOGICS AS A SYST211," WITH ADDITIONAL 
REFI.SCTI0N3. BT ANNA C. BSACKETT. 

{^Second Part.) 
SECOND DIVISION. 

INTELLEOTTTAL EDUCATION OE DIDACTICS. 

§ 80. Mens sana in corpore soma is correct as a maxim of ped- 
agogics, though often false in the judgment of the empiric, for 
we do really sometimes find mens sana in corpore insane as well 
as mens insana in corpore sano, and yet all normal activity should 
strive to secure a true harmony of sourand body. The develop- 
ment of intelligence presupposes physical health. The science of 
the art of teaching is what we call didactics. As has already been 
said, it is conditioned first of all by orthobiotics ; but, besides this, 
it depends in the sphere of mind on psychology and logic. In its 
process it must unite a careful consideration for psychology with a 
logical method. 

FiKST Chaptee. 
The Psychological Presupposition. 

§ 81. If we would have any sound philosophy on this subject, 
we must, before we touch the subject of didactics, have examined 
somewhat closely the nature of mind itself, as it is unfolded in 
psychology. Any other treatment of the subject would be pre- 
mature and ill-considered. We, therefore, take for granted some 
knowledge of those subjects on the part of our readers, as it would 
be out of place to unfold the entire subject in a treatise on peda- 
gogics. We speak then of psychology only so far as is necessary 
to substantiate our propositions with regard to the educational 
work in hand, which is conditioned by it. 

§ 82. The most important conception of all those taken from 
psychology is that of attention. Mind is essentially self-activity. 
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What it does not make its own does not exist for it. We often 
speak as if something external did of itself make an impression 
on the mind, but this is never really the case. Nothing produces 
any effect on the mind, if the mind has not itself rendered itself 
receptive to it. Without this self-excited activity, the object 
produces no impression upon it, and it passes unaffected by it, 
because it has not been conscious of it. An illustration might here 
be drawn from medicine. The germs of disease do not affect that 
body which from its perfectly healthy activity offers no fruitful 
ground for their reception and growth ; while the enfeebled or 
diseased organism welcomes them, and there they take root and 
grow. One man passes physically unconscious of danger through 
a plague-stricken city, while another is at once attacked because 
his body offers a welcoming ground for the all-present germs. It 
might also be illustrated in the moral world — one is unconscious of 
and untouched by evil, while another drinks it in. Every individ- 
ual has his own horizon line of perception, which varies with his 
character and cultivation ; As no two of us can ever see the same 
rainbow, or have precisely the same horizon ; as no two can ever 
be conscious of precisely the same thoughts. This illustration may, 
however, perhaps mislead, for spirit does not exclude spirit as 
matter excludes matter. And, though we do exclude others from 
our material horizon, we need not necessarily exclude them from 
our spiritual horizon. Attention is the directing of the mind to a 
certain object of thought with the purpose of comprehending it in 
its unity and in its distinction from other objects. The mind vol- 
untarily relinquishes its hold upon other objects for the time, in 
order to fix upon this one ; and, if this essential, spontaneous ac- 
tivity of the mind be lacking, it gains absolutely nothing. All 
success in teaching and learning depends upon the clearness and 
strength with which we distinguish objects and thoughts from 
each other. If, as the old Latin proverb ' implies, he who does 
not distinguish clearly does not teach well, it is as true that he 
who cannot draw clear distinctions well cannot learn. 

§ 83. Since the art of attention depends on the self-determina- 
tion of the person, it can be fostered, and the pupil can be made 
attentive by his teacher. Education must accustom him to a 
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sharp, quick, and many-sided attention, so that he shall gain by 
his first examination of the object of attention an exact and true 
idea of it, and shall not be obliged to make repeated efforts to 
acquire this. We must have no patience with that half-attention, 
that sort of twilight and half-light of intelligence in which one is 
obliged to correct and re-correct his first impression, because the 
attention was not sufficiently awake to make that first impression 
correct. 

Nothing is of more vital importance to the teacher than to be 
convinced that it is his business to create and to cultivate the 
habit of close attention, and to know that, if his pupils are not 
attentive, it is his own fault : It is his business to make them so. 
That is what his vocation means, and, when he has done, this, 
he might almost be said to have done his work. But how often 
we hear teachers speaking of their pupils as inattentive in much 
the same way as they might say, " Poor boy, he is humpbacked ! " 
as if want of attention were a natural deficiency for which al- 
lowance was to be made. Make a child thoroughly attentive to 
what you say to him at all times, and show him where to go for 
mental food, and your work is done. All that is then wanting, 
time will accomplish. It is the teacher's essential business to 
make his pupils attentive, and, if he fail here, he fails as a teacher, 
whatever else he may be. 

§ 84. We must never forget the principle of psychology, that 
the mind does not consist of a bundle of faculties as a collection 
of diiferent powers, but that all which it does proceeds from differ- 
ent activities of the one and identical subject. They are all a part 
of his very nature, so that education must not omit to foster and 
strengthen them all. It is quite correct to say, according to the 
old principle a potiorifit denominatio, that man is distinguished 
from brutes by his power of thinking, and that in his thinking he 
distinguishes several volitions as inclinations ; but we must never 
forget that to be a perfect man he must also possess feeling and 
imagination. The special directions which the cognizing intelli- 
gence may take in its activity are : (1) Perception or Observation ; 
(2) Conception or Representation ; (3) Thinking. These are all 
interwoven and interdependent, and thus act by and through each 
other. Perception does not, however, only rise into conception, or 
conception into thinking; but thinking returns into conception, 
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and conception into perception. We might say that in the infant 
the perceptive faculty is most active ; in the child the conceptive, 
and in the youth the thinking faculty ; and then we might with 
some reason distinguish ^here in the development of the youth an 
intuitive, an imaginative, and a logical period. 

Serious errors arise if we do not carefully observe these differ- 
ent elements, and the way in which they are actively related to each 
other, and if we confuse the different forms in which they appear 
in the different stages of growth. The child -thinks, while he per- 
ceives, but his thinking is as it were concealed from him, because 
it is unconscious ; and when he has acquired perceptions he makes 
them into conceptions, and demonstrates to himself his own free- 
dom by playing with them ; his play must not be looked upon as 
simply enjoyment. The child in play is occupied in trying the 
various perceptions which his consciousness has accumulated, by 
his own self-determination and by his power of idealizing — i. e., 
he has gathered material for use. Now he takes a pleasure in estab- 
lishing the fact that he is the master of this material, and not it of 
him. He will do with it what he, the master, pleases ; a board shall 
be a ship, the grass the ocean ; anything shall be what he wills it 
to be. We do not mean that the child consciously tries the validity 
of his perception-material as against his will, but he does it never- 
theless, and his most enjoyable plays have the most of this element 
in them. The stories that children most like are those that have 
the most of this element. All these stories transgress the narrow 
limits of actuality, and their caprice is not attractive to the ab- 
stract understanding, which would rather present to the children 
the commonplace tales of " Charitable Ann," " Heedless Fred- 
erick," or " Inquisitive Wilhelmina." It praises above all " Kob- 
inson Crusoe," which, while it relates curious and uncommon 
things, yet contains nothing which is absolutely impossible. But 
tlie desire of the child, wiser than the schools, laughs these to scorn, 
and revels in impossibilities — " Jack the Giant-Killer," " Puss in 
Boots," the "Arabian Nights," and all sorts of delicious fairy 
fancies ; and thus, and only thus, it grows healthily into youth, 
where, with the assuming of the earnest duties of life, imagination 
grows less vivid, and the understanding and reason come to the 
helm. 
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I. The Intuitive Epoch. 

% 85. Perception, the first act of intellectual culture, is the un- 
fettered grasping by the mind of an object which is directly present 
to it. According to this definition, education can have nothing to 
do with the act, because the act must be entirely uninfluenced from 
without, and the mind be left to its own innate power. It can only 
render aid so that the grasping may be more easy, i. e., 1. It can iso- 
late the object which is to be apprehended. 2. It can facilitate the 
transition from one to another. 3. It can call attention to varied 
points of interest, so that the return to an object once examined 
may not become wearisome or monotonous, but have an ever-fresh 
charm. Here, at the very beginning, comes in for the teacher the 
principle of repetition which is one of his main tools, and the 
necessity of making that necessary repetition so varied in its as- 
pects .as never to weary the pupil by monotony. Lacking the 
ingenuity necessary to do this last, any one might as well decide 
to embrace some other calling than that of teacher. The way in 
which one amuses an infant illustrates the helps which edu- 
cation may offer to the art of perception. We hold up a ball, i. e., 
1. We isolate it from the mass of surrounding objects in which it 
was lost ; 2. We transfer the interest from the ball to the string 
which holds it, or to its own motion as we roll or toss it ; 3. We 
call attention to its color or size or softness. 

§ 86. But direct perception of many things is impossible from 
their extent or distance, and yet it is necessary that we have per- 
ception of many things, and, therefore, we make use of pictures 
to enlarge the field of the sense of sight. But we cannot have 
many objects represented at their actual size, and this implies the 
necessity of a reduced scale of measure, and this again implies 
some need of care that the representation may not convey to the 
mind an idea of too large or too small a real object. To the 
picture, then, explanation must be added. 

§ 87. The picture is a wonderful aid to the teacher when it is 
correct and characteristic. Especially those pictures should be 
correct which represent natural objects or historical persons or 
scenes. If they are not correct, it is better not to use them, as 
they will do no good even if they do not do harm. 
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Picture-books seem to have been first used as a means of instruc- 
tion in tlie second half of the seventeenth century, or after the de- 
cay of the art of painting, and to have followed from miniature 
painting. Up to that time public life was more given to the pictu- 
resque in its arms, furniture, houses, and churches, and people were 
more weary of actual seeing because they led a constantly wand^- 
ing life. After this time, when, in the fury of the Thirty Years' 
War, all arts of painting and sculpture and the Christian and 
Pagan mythology had died out, there began to be felt a need of 
picture representations. The Orhis rerum sensualium, pictus, 
which was to be also JanvM linguarum reserata, appeared in 1658 
'and was reprinted in 1805. It has been followed by a mass of 
illustrated books on all subjects. The historical illustrated books 
were divided into two classes : Biblical and secular. These are in 
countless numbers, but most of them very poor. It is deplorable 
to see what daubs are put into the hands of children. They are 
not wanting in high color but in correctness, to say nothing of 
character, they are good for nothing, and the most annoying 
thought about them is that for the same money and with the same 
labor something quite different could have been produced with a 
little application of conscientiousness and scientific knowledge. 
The uniformitj' in the books oifered in our stores is really disgrace- 
ful. Everywhere are presented to us the same types, especially in 
the ethnographic department. How much better would it be if, 
in representing the Hindoo nation, we were shown types of the 
four castes which have conditioned the history of the nation I In- 
stead of this, we have perhaps a picture of a dancer. In natural 
history we have too often the representations of some imaginative 
artist, or the drawing of some miserable specimen. But there are 
signs of improvement here. In architectural drawings and in 
landscapes much has already been done. 

§ 88. Children seem to have a natural desire to collect specimens 
—such as plants, butterflies, beetles, shells, skeletons, etc., — and 
this desire can be strengthened and directed so that their powers 
of perception shall gain in exactness and vividness. They ought 
especially to be practised in drawing, so that they can make good 
copies from the real objects. Drawing in schools is not to be re- 
garded so much as fi practice in art as a means of educating the 
sight so tliat the child may judge somewhat correctly of distance, 
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size, and color, and if he can be thus led by carefully graded les- 
sons to a knowledge of the elementary forms of nature, he will 
have gained a power which will, in many ways, both theoretical 
and practical, be of great service to him. 

Although we should not expect much aesthetic effect from pic- 
tures given as illustrations, inasmuch as the child must concentrate 
his attention on the distinguishing features of form and color 
rather than on the harmony of the whole and the style of execu- 
tion, yet we should never omit to give children some idea of what 
true art is. If real works of art are to be found in the neighbor- 
hood, we can trust to the power which these will exercise over the 
child, and we must patiently await their moral and aesthetic effect. 
Our American children are greatly at a disadvantage in this mat- 
ter in comparison with the children in any European capital, for 
we have none of the art treasures either in painting, sculpture, or 
architecture, which must have so powerful an influence on the 
children brought up in their atmosphere. The art of photography 
in its various forms will, iu some degree, assist us here. As it is 
certainly the study of the human spirit and its manifestations, and 
not the study of the works of nature, which has the greatest hu- 
manizing and developing effect upon our minds, we should make 
every effort to bring the study of art to bear on the child's 
mind. 

§ 89. But the study of pictures may become only a means of 
mental dissipation without any gain to the mind if it be not ac- 
companied by explanation. Pictures are not instructive in and 
by themselves. They must be interpreted by means of human 
thought: the mere looking at them is utterly valueless. The 
tendency in our time is now to amuse children by looking simply, 
and to avoid all real effort of hard thinking. But as Gladstone 
remarks : There has as yet been no way found to make attention 
and inattention equal in their results. It is not alone the thing in 
itself that we want. "We must go behind the thing itself for a 
knowledge which shall not be merely empty and useless. But 
illustrations are the order of the day, and in the place of enjoyable 
descriptions we often find only miserable pictures. We can reach 
beyond mere things in order to gain a 'comprehension of their 
real nature, only and solely by the power of hard thinking. The 
•danger of Kindergartens lies exactly here. If they turn out chil- 
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dren with an utterly dissipated habit of mind and with an insatiate 
desire to be amused, they have done the children irretrievable 
harm. But in good hands the Kindergarten may prove the best 
means for the correction of thoughtless, unsystematic mental ac- 
tivity. 

§ 90. The ear as well as the eye must be cultivated. But, while 
we must look at music as an educational means, we must not for- 
get its ethical influence. Hearing is the most internal of our 
senses, and is, therefore,, to be treated with the greatest care. 
Especially should the child be led to consider speech, not merely 
as a means by which he can obtain the gratification of his desires 
and make his thoughts known, but as a something from which 
real pleasure is to be derived in itself. He should be taught to 
speak distinctly and expressively, and this is possible only through 
a higher degree of care and deliberation. Nothing is more neg- 
lected in English-speaking schools than a proper study of the 
mother tongue. Matthew Arnold has recorded this in his " Ke- 
port on the Schools of the Continent " with regard to English 
schools, in comparison with those of Germany and France, and 
the criticism would have applied to American schools as well. 
American voices are not good, therefore they should be treated 
with special care. The high and shallow tones should be lowered 
and deepened, and this can be done in our schools. And with 
regard to the language itself, it should be made an object of spe- 
cial exercise and study from the earliest school years. That time 
would not be wasted which was given daily to a conversation ex- 
ercise in which the pupils should be led to express their own ideas 
correctly in their own language ; at any rate, it should be a 
teacher's constant duty to demand and enforce the use of pure and 
correct English in every word spoken in school. 

The Greek nation gave the greatest care to the musical ' educa- 
tion of their youth. We find the evidence of this set down with 
the greatest clearness in the Republic of Plato, and in the last book 
of Aristotle's Politics. With modern nations also, music occupies 
a large share of attention, and is a constant element of educa- 



' " Music," with the Greeks, included what we should call belles-lettres — the arts 
OTer which the nine Muses presided — not only music proper, but rhetoric, poetry, 
and the drama and stage presentation. 
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tion. Pianoforte playing is very general, and singing is abo much 
practised ; but the ethical significance of music is sometimes over- 
looked. It is too often considered as a means for social display 
only, and the selections played are of an exciting or even baccha- 
nalian character. This style greatly excites youthful nerves. But 
speech, the highest form of personal manifestation of the mind, 
was treated with the greatest veneration and respect by the ancient 
world. We modems write and read so much that the art of speak- 
ing clearly, correctly, and agreeably has much degenerated, and 
we do not gain any compensation for this loss by the art of modern 
so-called " declamation." We are left to hope for an improvement 
in this respect by means of the greater freedom of speech which 
now prevails in our political and religious life. 

II. The Imaginative Epoch. 

% 91. Through our forms of perception, aided by reflection, we 
gain mental pictures which the mind has the power of sum- 
moning at will at any time, and in the absence of the object which 
originally produced them. This power we call imagination. The 
mental picture may be (1) exactly like the perception which orig- 
inally gave rise to it ; or (2) it may be at its pleasure changed and 
combined with other pictures ; or (3) it may be held in the form 
of abstract signs or symbols, which the mind invents for it. Thus 
we have the powers of (1) the recognition of perceptions ; (2) of 
the creative imagination, and (3) memory ; but, for the full develop- 
ment of these subjects, we must turn to psychology. 

§ 92. (1) The mental picture which we sketch from an object 
may be a correct one, or it may be imperfect, or very faulty, ac- 
cording as we have observed it without prejudice as it properly 
exists ; or as we have beheld it accidentally confused with other 
objects, and have thought its qualities to be essential, which were 
really only accidental at the time of observation. Education must 
form a habit of comparing the observations which we make with 
our conceptions, in order to distinguish in the object those quali- 
ties which are essential and really belong to it from those which 
are accidental, and, therefore, foreign. On this critical examina- 
tion depends the correctness of our conceptions. 

§ 93. (2) Our conceptions are to an extent limited by the mate- 
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rial found for them in our previous perceptions, but we exercise a 
perfectly free control over the combination or altering of them. 
We can at our will create out of these elements innumerable pic- 
tures, and these we do not recognize as anything presented to us 
from outside, but as our own creation. This is a pleasurable action 
of the mind, but it is not as a mere pleasure that the science of 
education has to consider it. The student of education sees the 
reaction which our power of idealizing sets up against the limits 
necessarily fixed by our receiving chance impressions from without, 
and the conditions under which we can reproduce them by means 
of our creative imagination. Thus we do not paint for ourselves 
merely the actually existing world, but we create for ourselves and 
out of ourselves a new world of our own. 

§ 94. This faculty is most surely and most easily cultivated by 
means of poetry, which pedagogics must therefore employ as a 
valuable means. The imagination must learn to appreciate what 
is good taste here by a study of the classical works of the creative 
imagination in this field. And for youth the classical works are 
those which nations have produced in their early or childish pe- 
riods. These works present to the mind of the child the picture 
of the world which the human mind in the necessary stages of its 
development was forced to sketch out for itself. This is the real 
reason why children never tire of the stories of Homer, or of the 
Old Testament. Polytheism and the heroism which belongs to 
it are as real elements of childish imagination as monotheism 
and its prophets and patriarchs. Our view is above and beyond 
both, because it really contains them both as elements, while it 
comes to us by means of both of them. 

The most genuine stories for children, from seven to fourteen, 
are always the same : those which are always to be honored as an 
inheritance from the nation and the world. For example, we can 
not fail to notice in how many thousand forms the stories of Ulyft- 
Bes have been reproduced as tales for children. Becker's " Tales 
of Ancient Times ; " Gastave Schwab's beautiful " Stories of the 
Olden Time ; " Karl Grimm's " Old Stories," etc., what were 
they if deprived of the l^end of the silver-tongued wily favorite 
of Pallas and the divine Swineherd ? The stories of the Old 
Testament up to the separation of Judah and Israel are equally 
inexhaustible. These patriarchs with their wives and daughters, 
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these judges and prophets, these kings and priests, are made no- 
thing but models of virtue by the slip-shod morality which would 
strike out everything hard or uncouth from the books which it 
prepares for "our dear children," Precisely because the dark side 
of human nature is not wanting, because envy, vanity, evil desire, 
ingratitude, craftiness, and deceit are found among the fathers and 
leaders of the " cliosen people of God " have these stories so great 
an educational value. Adam, Cain, Abraham, Joseph, Samson, 
and David are as truly world-historical types as Achilles and Pa- 
troclus, Agamemnon and Iphigenia, Hector and Andromache, 
Ulysses and Penelope. 

§ 95. Each nation and people has in the primitive epochs of its 
own history enough material for pictures which will fill the imag- 
ination of children, and will make familiar to them the character- 
istic traits of the past of their own people. 

The Germans have a great number of such stories. Such are the 
" Horn-covered Siegfried," the " Heymon Children," the " Beauti- 
ful Magelone," " Fortunatus," the " Wandering Jew," "Faust," 
the " Adventurous Simplicissimus," the " Schildbiirger," the " Isl- 
and of Felsenburg," " Lienhard and Gertrude," etc., etc. Also 
the art-works of the great masters which have a national signifi- 
cance must be included, as, e. g., the " Don Quixote " of Cer- 
vantes. Such books as these should be left where the children will 
find them and pick them up. They should not be urged to read 
them, but allowed to come on them, as it were by chance. They 
will not absorb what in them may be coarse, but they will gain a 
somewhat of health and nobleness from them, and a taste for such 
food as will make them turn away with disgust from the sensa- 
tional so-called children's stories of the present day. Of those 
which it were desirable for children to read in English, for instance, 
are Swift's " Gulliver's Travels," Lamb's " Essays," " Don Quix- 
ote," Cooper's novels, Scott's novels, " Arabian Nights," Johnson's 
" Voyage to the Hebrides," etc., etc.. Homer and Virgil in rhymed 
translations. They will not read much of Lamb's " Essays," and 
yet, after all, they will get a flavor from them which will be a good 
influence for them. 

§ 9(5. The most general form in which the imagination of chil- 
dren finds exercise is that of fairy stories. Education must see to 
it. however, that these are the genuine stories, the product of a 
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nation's thought, and not in the form in which modem poets have 
sometimes dressed them up, and which are really only frightful 
«aricatures. 

The fairy stories of India are really at the head here, since they 
proceed from a nation of children, as it were, who lived almost 
wholly in the imagination. As we have them given to us through 
the Arabians in the time of the caliphs, they have lost their ex- 
xjlusively Indian character, and have become, in the tales of Sche- 
herezade, a book whose fame is as broad as the world, and with 
which no local traditions, as, e. g., Grimm's collection of German 
stories, though they are indeed admirable, can in any wise compare. 

The stories which have been written especially for the improve- 
ment of children, which are full of moral teachings and hints, are 
very repulsive to the liberty-loving imagination of children. They 
do not have the true ring in them. We must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that there seems to be some improvement in this respect, since 
we have learned the difference between the natural poetry of a 
people, which is perfectly artless and not reflective, and poetry which 
is conditioned and limited by criticism and an ideal. Even the 
picture-books of children show symptoms of improvement. We 
do not have so often now those useless books in which the let- 
ters of the alphabet, highly colored, form the chief attraction. 
But such writers as Hofman, who gave us " Slovenly Peter " have 
shown that even seemingly trivial things can be treated with 
genius, provided one is blessed with it, and that nothing is more 
opposed to the imagination of the child than childishness, an eflort 
after which has ruined so many would-be authors of books for chil- 
dren. They have attempted to come down with dignity from their 
own lofty standpoint, and have fallen into the bottomless pit oi 
inanity, and the children have spurned their works as they de- 
served. We have begun to understand that, when Christ promised 
the kingdom of heaven to little children, it was possibly for other 
reasons than because they had, as it were, the privilege of being 
thoughtless and foolish. 

Hans Christian Andersen in our day has given us a perfect 
specimen of what genuine children's stories are ; and Lewis Car- 
roll has also nearly, but not quite, approached him in his " Alice 
in Wonderland," and "Through the Looking-Glass," in which 
the unchecked fancy is allowed to run perfectly wild, as it does in 
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the mind of a healthy child. But too many of our " Children's 
Magazine " writers fall into the error of supposing that stories 
about children are necessarily stories for children. 

§ 97. As the child grows towards manhood, the stories given to 
him should take on more of the earnest character of real life, and 
imagination must yield to reality. We must learn to look on the 
world no longer as an aimless play, but as it really is, a genuine 
battle. In the place of the entrancing epic poem he must now be 
given tragedy, which will, through sensations of fear and pity, pre- 
sent to him human destiny with all its darker shadows of sin and 
atonement. Biography now becomes of value in the department 
of history, such as Plutarch's "Lives" in ancient history, and in 
modern, the autobiographies of Augustine, Cellini, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Varnhagen, Jung Stilling, Moritz Amdt, etc. In these 
autobiographies the youth can see how the individual characters 
grew as they came in contact with surrounding circumstances, how 
they were influenced by these, and ho^ these in turn influenced 
them. These, as well as memoirs and letters of distinguished 
men, are of great use to the youth who, by studying the battles of 
others, thus learns how he shall best fight his own. He will learn 
to know nature and ethnography by means of volumes of trav- 
els, which will make him a sharer in the charm and joy of the 
first discovery, and this is a much more delightful possession than 
the mere general consciousness of the results of the achievements 
of the race. 

But, while we thus widen the horizon of knowledge of facts 
by instructive literature, we must not omit, at the same time, to 
secure wider views of the realm of ideas. This we can do best 
by what we shall call philosophical literature. Of this there 
are only two kinds to be recommended: (1) well-written trea- 
tises which endeavor by a thorough treatment to solve the con- 
ditions of some single problem, and (2), when the mind is strong 
enough, some standard works of philosophy. German litera- 
ture is especially rich in works of this kind, as those of Lessing, 
Herder, Kant, Fichte, Schleiermacher, Humboldt, and Schiller. 
Nothing ruins the mind of a youth more than the study of works 
of mediocrity, or those of a still lower grade. Nay, they even 
devastate, spoil, and narrow his powers of appreciative feelitig by 
their empty, hollow, and constrained style. People are apt to say 
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that thft real classical works are too hard, and that the student 
must approach these by means of those of less depth and diflSculty. 
This is a wide-spread and most dangerous error, because these so- 
called Introductions, Explanatory Essays, Easy Expositions, Com- 
prehensive Abstracts, are very much more difficult to understand — 
for the reason that they lack all originality and all sharply -drawn 
distinctions — than the classical works to which they pretend to 
open an approach. Education must inspire the youth with cour- 
age to attack the real classics, and must never allow him to think 
(as a discretion bom of prejudice will often tell him) that he can- 
not understand such works as Fichte's " Science of Knowledge," 
Aristotle's " Metaphysics," and Hegel's " Phenomenology." No 
science suffers so much as philosophy from this false popular opin- 
ion, which understands neither itself nor its authority. The youth 
must learn how to learn to understand, and to this end he must 
know that all things cannot be understood at first glance, but that 
there are ideas so valuable and life-giving as to demand that he 
have patience, that he read over and over again, and then that he 
think over what he has read. 

§ 98. (3) The imagination is always going back into perception 
for the materials out of which to create its images. These percep- 
tions may have some resemblance to the perception which lies at 
the root of the conception, in which case they are more or less sym- 
bolic, or they may be only arbitrary creations of the imagination, 
and then they are pure signs. The voluntary holding fast of one 
of these perceptions created by the imagination, the recalling of 
the conceptions denoted by them, we generally call Memory. This 
is not a special power which the mind has of recalling things, e. g., 
names or persons or dates. But, properly speaking, memory is aa 
to its form the stage of annulment of the mental image ; as to its 
content, it arises from the interest which we take in a subject. 
"When we are very much interested in anything, we give it on 
that account a very careful attention, and if we give it a careful 
attention the reproductive imagination can easily recall it. These 
states of the mind being given, the fixing of a name or of a 
date which relates to the action in which the mind was so ab- 
sorbed presents no difficulty. When the interest and attention 
are so vivid, it seems that no effort is needed to impress the 
memory. All so-called mnemonic aids only make more instead 
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of less difficult the act of memory. This is in itself a double 
action, consisting of (1) the fixing of the sign, and (2) of the con- 
ception which rests upon it. But a mnemonic sign adds yet an- 
other conception by means of which the data about whose mem- 
ory we were concerned shall be more firmly held, and since this 
is arbitrary we add another stage to memory which is already two- 
fold. We must first recall the sign, however arbitrary or arti- 
ficial it may be, and then also its relation to the thing we wish to 
remember. To be of any real help to the memory, we must not 
try to help it at all. We must simply place the object clearly 
before the mind in the presence of the infinite power of tlie self- 
determination, which is the prerogative of mind. 

It will thus be seen of how immense importance is the cultiva- 
tion of the power of attention which has been before spoken of. 
All the teaching in the world will do no good if the attention 
is not vividly excited, if the child has not attained the power of 
self-control, self-management, by which he can at once and stead- 
ily give his attention to any required subject. And if this power 
has been acquired, then the teacher has nothing to do but simply 
to place the object in the focus of these rays of attention, and it 
will be firmly memorized, even without voluntary effort on the 
part of the pupil. The problem of instruction is thus perfectly 
simple. First teach the child control over liis own mind, and then 
simply lay before him what you wish him to make his own. 

Lists of names, as, e.g., of the Roman emperors, of the popes, 
of the caliphs, of rivers, mountains, antliors, cities, etc., also num- 
bers, as, e. g., the multiplication table, the melting-points of min- 
erals, the dates of battles, of births and deaths, etc., must be 
learned without aid. All indirect means only make the matter 
more difficult. We should use them only when the interest or 
attention has been weakened, and they should then be invented 
by each one for himself. 

§ 99. We can fix information in the memory by pronouncing 
and writing down the names and dates, and then by constant 
repetition. By the first means we can gain exactness, and by 
the second, certainty. 

There is no artificial contrivance which aids the memory like 
writing down what we wish to remember, always provided that 
we do not write simply for the purpose of relieving the memory 
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of its proper work. It is, so far as we are concerned, a mere mat- 
ter of chance that a name or a number should be thus or so ; we 
cannot change it, and must thus learn it as it is, if it is worth learn- 
ing at all, but there is no reason in it, and it calls for no exercise 
of intelligence. 

In science proper, as, e. g., in philosophy, our reason helps us 
to distinguish the meaning by tlie connection, and the names have 
a reason for them, so that we should invent them for ourselves if 
they were not already invented. 

III. The Logical Epoch. 

§ 100. In conception the mind attains a sort of universality, for 
it is not bounded or limited by any definite present object, and 
the accidental detaik can be brought into some classification or 
schema, to use Kant's expression. But the necessity of the con- 
nection of these details is wanting. To produce this is the work 
of the thought which can free itself from all figurative forms, and 
with its simple determinations transcend the conceptions. This 
thought purifies itself in its process of conception and perception ; 
notion, judgment, and syllogism, develop into forms which, as 
such, have no power of being perceived by the senses. It must 
not, however, be understood that the thinking person cannot 
pass out of the region of thought and carry it with him back 
again into that of conception and perception. Genuine think- 
ing activity shuts itself out of no sphere, and deprives itself of 
no content. That abstraction which affects a logical pnrism and 
looks scornfully down on the regions of conception and percep- 
tion as forms of intelligence quite inferior to itself, is a false 
tiiinking, a sickly error of scholasticism. Education will guard 
itself against such an error, in proportion as it has carefully led 
the pupil by the established road of intellectual development to 
thinking, through the paths of perception and conception. Thus 
memorizing is an excellent preparatory school for the thinking 
activity, as it gives exercise to the intelligence in dealing with 
abstract ideas. 

§ 101. The surest way of leading the child into the power to 
think is carefully from his earliest years to foster the sense of truth. 
If we can teach him to give himself up unreservedly and freely 
to truth when it is presented to him, and to form a habit of dili- 
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gently hunting out and exposing error and false appearance, we 
shall Lave done the greatest thing toward producing strength of 
the reflective powers. He will then not be liable to be deceived 
into accepting anything less than the true and genuine connection 
and dependence of thought in other ways. 

[This is one of the places where Kosencranz touches in a mas- 
terly way upon the principle that true intellectual and true moral 
instruction cannot be dissevered. The teacher who demands from 
his pupils always the exact statement of the facts they have to 
give and requires them to seek for and expose the false, who cre- 
ates in them the habit of thoroughness in their intellectual work, 
is doing more <for them in a moral way, though he never says a 
definite word npon the abstract subject of truthfulness, than he 
who delivers long lessons npon its necessity while he allows care- 
less and superficial work in himself or his pupils, and does not 
show himself willing and eager to acknowledge his own errors. 
This demand for the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in lessons, is the most important moral lesson which can be 
given to our youth, and will bear the most plentiful harvest. 
This is a most fruitful thought for the student who is to be a 
teacher.] 

Am illusion as a pleasing play of the intelligence is quite al- 
lowable, but a lie is never to be tolerated. Children like to mys- 
tify and to be mystified. They like to pretend to tease and to act 
another part than their own. This inclination toward some kind 
of illusion is perfectly normal with them, and, therefore, to be en- 
couraged. It gives ground for the glorious kingdom of art and 
the poetry of conversation which is jest and wit, and this, although 
often stereotyped into prosaic conventional forms, is preferable to 
the" clumsy honesty which takes everything in its simple, literal 
sense. It is easy to discover when children in such play, in the 
activit}^ of their joyousness, incline to the side of disorder and 
confusion, by their showing a selfish interest in it. Then they 
must be stopped, for the delight of harmless artifice degenerates 
into crafty premeditation and dissimulation. 

§ 102. The study of the logical forms is doubtless a special 
pedagogical help in the logical training of the intelligence. Prac- 
tice in mathematics is not sufficient, because it presupposes logic. 
Mathematics is related to logic in the same way as grammar, 
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physics, etc. But these logical forms must be presented in their 
pure independence, and not implicitly in their objective form as 
propositions. 



ANALYSIS' AND COMMENTAEY. 



BY WILLIAH T. HARRIS. 



Education is the development of reason innate in man — theoretical 
as intellect, practical as will-power. It is a labor that changes an ideal 
into a real, making what is potential into an actual ; transfiguring the 
" natural " man, so to speak, into a spiritual man. Education forms 
" habits." It develops ideal human nature into real human nature by 
means of this formation of habits. (Play differs from Labor in this, that it 
does not seek to transform an ideal into a real, but to make a semblance 
of contradiction between the ideal and real; it makes a. reality seem to 
be what it is not.) There are three special elements in man, each of 
which needs education : these are life (bodily organism), cognition 
(knowing faculty or intellect), and will. To some extent there is a succes- 
sion of periods based on this distinction : (1) the period of nurture, lasting 
till the sixth year, or during infancy, in which the education of the body 
is more important than the education of the mind ; (2) the period of the 
school, lasting through childhood — say to fourteen years — in which general 
or intellectual education is most important ; (3) the period of youth — from 
fourteen to eighteen — in which the most important education is special- 
izing the practical application of knowledge and strength to particular 
forms of duty, hence will-education. While these periods are thus dis- 
tinguished by the relative importance of the three different disciplines, it 
is essential that no one of these disciplines shall be neglected in any 
period. 

§ 52. The classification in pedagogics is based on the distinction of 
the three elements in man that require education. (1) Physical (correct 
living = orthobiotics) ; (2) intellectual (correct perceiving, knowing, and 
thinking = didactics'^ ; (3) practical (correct action, proper habits = prag- 
matics). Esthetic training, or the sense for the appreciation and pro- 
duction of the beautiful, falls, in a threefold division, into the second — 
into theoretic education. Social, moral, and religious training belong to 



' This contains also additional reflections, often substituted in place of analysis 
where the text is clear without restatement. 



